JNeo-Jflatonic worKS wnicn 386 ; and it is probable that the chief of these was a translation of the Enneads of Plotinus. There, at all events, we find the ideas which immediately bridged over the last mental gulf that separated Augustine from Christianity.
Augustine's most stubborn difficulty throughout had been the power of evil. The chief fascination of the Manichean system had been that it afforded a plausible explanation of this central fact of life, this hideous corruption, spreading like a cancerous growth over the fair frame of the world, that has absorbed every sincere thinker from Buddha and Zoroaster to Goethe and Schopenhauer. The one sacred and abiding principle in Augustine's mind was the existence of God, and hitherto he had utterly failed to reconcile it with the plain features of life. Plotinus supplied him with a magical formula that dissipated his anxiety like a disease of the overburdened mind. For the rest of his days Augustine found the presence of evil to be one of the most natural and harmonious qualities of creation. The suggestion of Plotinus had the ideal simplicity which often marks great thoughtsPhasdrus, Republic, and Gorgias;
